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may she expect to be favorably heard in an intercourse of friendship,
the very essence whereof depends upon sincerity! In a commerce
of this nature, indeed, if you are not permitted to see into the most
hidden recesses of your friend's bosom, and do not with equal unre-
serve lay open to him the full exposure of your own, there can be no
just ground for confidence on either side, nor even sufficient evidence
that any affection subsists between you. With respect, however, to
that particular deviation from truth which is the object of our pres-
ent consideration, it must be acknowledged that, noxious as flattery is,
no man was ever infected by it who did not love and encourage the
offering". Accordingly, there is no turn of mind so liable to be tainted
by this sort of poison as a disposition to entertain too high conceit of
one's own merit. I must confess, at the same time, that conscious
virtue cannot be void of self-esteem, as well knowing her own worth,
and how amiable her form appears. But the pretenders to virtue are
much more numerous than the really virtuous, and it Is of the former
only that I am now speaking. Men of that character are particularly
delighted with adulation, as confirming their title, they imagine, to
the merit they so vainly claim.
It appears then that genuine friendship cannot possibly exist where
one of the parties is unwilling to hear truth and the other is equally
indisposed to speak it. Friends of this kind are by no means uncom-
mon in the world, and, indeed, there would be neither propriety nor
humor in the character of a parasite as exhibited by our comic
writers, were a vainglorious soldier, for example, never to be met
with in real life. When the braggart captain in the play asks Gnatho,
"Did Thais return me many thanks, say you ?" An artless man would
have thought it sufficient to answer "many," but the cunning syco-
phant replies, "immense, innumerable;" for a skillful flatterer per-
fectly well knows that a pleasing circumstance can never be too much
exaggerated in the opinion of the person upon whom he means to
practise.
But although flattery chiefly operates on those whose vanity en-
courages and invites the exercise of it, yet these are not the only
sort of men upon whom it may impose. There is a delicate and re-
fined species of adulation, against which even better understandings
may not improperly be cautioned. Gross and open obsequiousness
can deceive none but fools, but there is a latent and more ensnaring
manner of insinuation, against which a man of sense ought to be
particularly on his guard. A flatterer of this insidious and concealed
kind will frequently gain his point even by opposition; he will af-
fect to maintain opinions which he does not hold, and dispute in order
to give you the credit of a victory. But nothing is more humiliating
than to be thus egregiously duped. It is necessary, therefore, to exert
the utmost attention against falling into these covert snares, lest we